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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


The tragedy of our participation in the last war was 
not our involvement in the war but our desertion of the 
peace. We helped to build a new order and promptly 
left it without the support of the moral, economic, and 
military force we had brought to its establishment. 

Dr. Kallen’s pamphlet is essentially a plea for the 
thesis that the kind of peace we want is no more and no 
less inevitable than we ourselves choose to make it. We 
tend to lose ourselves in the details of blueprints for a 
new organization of the peace. This is a call to re-ex- 
amine basic philosophies and to clarify the frame of 
reference in which the details will find their proper place. 

This is the thirty-fourth of a series of Public Policy 
Pamphlets which the University of Chicago Press is 
publishing. Frequently, the scholarly journals give no 
attention at all to problems that have an acute public 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can print little 
but superficial comment. The University might well 
perform a valuable service by making available to the 
public whatever special training and information it 
may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the 
public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of 


ill 


these pamphlets are individually responsible for their 
views, and that they in no way involve the responsibility 
of the University of Chicago. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
December 8, 1941 
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THE FUTURE OF PEACE > 


I 


Cynics, studying the document known as “The At- 
lantic Charter,” are prone to shake sophisticated heads 
and murmur: ‘How history repeats itself... .. This 
eight-point etching of the peace which is to follow the 
extirpation of Hitler and Hitlerism is a vaguer and more 
parsimonious drawing of the shape of peace that Wood- 
row Wilson had drafted in fourteen points. True, the 
Fourteen Points were the proposal of the President of 
the United States alone, and the Eight Points are pro- 
posed by the President of the United States together 
with the Prime Minister of Great Britain. But, like the 
Fourteen Points, the Eight project an idea of peace as a 
weapon of war. Although they seem to state ends, they 
are in fact only means, means to victory. What assur- 
ance have we that, once victory is won, the victors will 
loyally adhere to their pledges of no aggrandizement for 
themselves, of self-determination, political equality, and 
equal economic opportunity for others, and ultimately 
general disarmament, the freedom of the seas, and col- 
lective security for all? Were not these also the essen- 
tials of the Fourteen Points? And what did they in his- 
toric fact really come to? Only the repetition, under 
analogous circumstances, of the Fourteen in Eight. If 
the cash value of the Fourteen Points was the Treaty of 
Versailles and its consequences, what are we to reckon 
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as the cash value of the Eight? As we see it, an inexor- 
able law governs the course of human events. Neither 
foresight nor determination can elude its necessity. 
Things are what they are and will be what they will be; 
history repeats itself and we cannot do anything about 
it. Why, then, should we be again deceived by our hopes 
and our fears?” ; 

The psychic income from such a conception of the 
nature of history is considerable. Whether the necessity 
which is believed to govern it is called natural law or 
divine providence or dialectical materialism, or simply 
fate or destiny, belief in it relieves the believers of all 
responsibility. It frees them from taking thought or 
making effort. It provides them with a perennial moral 
holiday, during which they are able to contemplate the 
spectacle of men laboring to earn their peace by the 
sweat of their souls, and to chant “I told you so.” On 
the record, it is largely this psychic income, not the 
course of human events, which gives the idea of histori- 
cal necessity a safe place in the minds of men. In actual 
fact, it is an idea preferred and chosen from within, not 
imposed by experience from without. It has alternatives 
at least as representative of the course of events to 
which spirits not less disillusioned and cynical than the 
necessitarians also testify. Take the conventionally 
most disillusioned and cynical of them all, take Machi- 
avelli, whose name has become the symbol for politi- 
cal cynicism and moral disillusion. In the twenty-fifth 
chapter of his Prince—that bible of men of a Machia- 
vellian frame of mind—this realistic republican dis- 
cusses the role of fate or destiny in human affairs. Fate 
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is irresistible, he demonstrates, only when fate is not 
resisted. Likening it first to a stream and again to a 
woman, he says fate shows its power only where no 
measures have been taken to check and dam up and di- 
rect its rush; where men deal boldly rather than cir- 
cumspectly, fate submits. The bold intelligence often 
succeeds in turning destiny to its own uses. 

Were this not the case, history would indeed be no 
more than a repetition of identicals or a tracing of fore- 
gone conclusions. But history is history precisely be- 
cause it does not repeat itself. Rarely is the inevitable 
so by its own strength alone; more frequently things to 
come take the shape they do by default of an opposing 
alternative. In point of fact, history is a record of sur- 
prises, such as the Communazi pact, which the historian 
interprets after the event as necessities, as predestined 
effects of predetermined causes. It is the historian who 
makes history repeat itself, not the course of events 
which repeats. For, to discern the future, the historian 
must think the past; otherwise he thinks of nothing at 
all. Yet what is truly future is precisely that which is 
not past, which does not repeat and therefore cannot be 
discerned. 

It is upon the screen of this opaque indiscernible that 
our present insecurities, our fears, our wishes, and our 
hopes throw an image which at once embodies and as- 
suages them and which constitutes the future for us in 
so far as we can foreknow it. This image may be simply 
the consummation of a destiny already giving warning 
of itself in events. It may be a “wave of the future” 
such as is hypnotizing certain American imaginations; 
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and those who affirm it may rationalize it by some sort 
of supernatural reference, like the divine providence of 
orthodox theology, the inner necessities of a Spenglerian 
culture-cycle, the bloody surge of a Hitlerian racial 
destiny, or the mystical dialectic of matter of a Marxian 
foreordination. Each such reference imparts a shape to 
things to come by means of constants more evidenced 
by love and desire, by hate and repulsion, than by the 
succession of events. Its constants are selected, not ac- 
cepted, and selected ad hoc. Its operation defines a chos- 
en destiny, its employment assures a desired prediction, 
which sometimes turns out to be the truth. 

But, again, the truth of our image of the shape of the 
things to come may contain nothing of a foregone con- 
clusion. Apart from the fact that destiny, which lawyers 
call “the hand of God,” has a way, like Proteus, of 
changing its shape from within, it may also be changed 
by the disposition and act of some man or society of men. 
The intervention of a determined will lighted by a re- 
alistic intelligence or moved by an indomitable faith, the 
incidence of an invention or a discovery, the impact of 
any one of an uncountable number of alternatives, each 
a variable not given in the components of inevitable 
fate, may bridle destiny, may alter its shape and turn 
its élan in an unimplied direction. Being variables, they 
may rub out predefinition and falsify prediction. 

For the dealer in futures it is, of course, the variables 
that are crucial. His deals are acknowledged as gambles 
on the stock market, yet although they are not less 
speculative in the social sciences, they receive there an 
appearance of certainty which derives, not from the 
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data which the dealer manipulates, but from the impos- 
ing logistic ritual of analysis, calculation, measurement, 
and forecast with which he manipulates his data. Ulti- 
mately he is gambling on something he wants, and his 
method is postulated on the same wish-thinking as 
‘nourishes astrology, dialectical materialism, and other 
dogmas of foreordination. The dealer in futures is a 
gambler even when he thinks he is betting on a sure 
thing, and the future of peace in our time is very far in- 
deed from a sure thing. Convinced of destiny as the op- 
posing sides in the war may be, their contradictory con- 
stants, on which they postulate their antithetical desti- 
nies, seem to me by no means as fixed as their faith re- 
quires. The bitter record brings to light a pressure of 
variations, any one of which may come to event. In the 
end, it turns out that believers in destiny do not trust 
destiny; they do not sit back that destiny may have 
free scope to work itself out. They study and scheme 
and connive and act. Their behavior shows them to be 
operating on the belief that destiny, like God, mostly 
predestines those who choose their destiny for them- 
selves, and they treat it rather as an ally and an aide 
than as a master. Should they suffer outer defeat lead- 
ing to inner submission, then they will console them- 
selves with the idea of ineluctable fate and inescapable 
destiny. But, alike in defeat and in victory, the idea of 
destiny is a function of the will-to-believe, not the will 
of the idea of destiny. The kind of peace we want, 
among the many possible forms of peace, is no more and 
no less inevitable than we can make it, and how in- 
evitable we can make it is a function of our determina- 
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tion and our skill in directing events like a stream and 
mastering them like a woman. 


II 


The contrasted gradients upon which the next peace 
is to take its shape have already been laid down by the 
combatants. We have been hearing and reading ad nau- 
seam of the New Order, east and west, which is designed 
to ensue upon a totalitarian victory. In the New Order 
the children of Adam would be divided into two races, 
the Nazi race and the human race. The Nazi race would 
be designated by decree. It would consist of those few 
groups whom policy or profit indicated to be desirable 
allies, such as the Japanese military caste—if Nazi need 
required it, even the American and South African Ne- 
groes, the nationalist Hindus, the Arabs of Irak. The 
human race would consist of the rest of mankind. The 
Nazi race would be dominated by Germans, but the 
whole would constitute a Herrenvolk with slaves as- 
signed to them, the slaves to be their chattels, and to be 
reduced to the status of mere tools with life in them and 
kept culturally illiterate proletarians, and biologically 
and spiritually held down at the level of mere sub- 
sistence and disciplined to strict obedience of the com- 
mands of the Nazi masters. The human race would be 
molded into this race of slaves. To hold them in sub- 
jection, the Herrenvolk would be trained in all the arts 
of force and fraud: fighting, spying, cruelty, and treach- 
ery for the greater glory of the Nazi blood. They would 
be one people with one faith the ruthless foe of all others; 
with one allegiance, one obedience, and one Fuehrer. 
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Their economy would be a streamlined, imperial, mech- 
anized version of the military slave economy which once 
was the Spartan state. Peace would consist in the com- 
pulsory upkeep of this economy. This New Order, Hit- 
ler’s minister of agriculture, Richard Walther Darré, 
told a group of Nazi officials in May, 1940, is Nazidom’s 
highest goal, “the aim entrusted to us by God,” the 
mastery of “the world for our future generations and for 
time eternal.” Those who are aware of the course of 
Nazi events in Poland are aware of how this New Order 
is being established. 

For this millennial peace proposed by the Nazis, this 
New Order, so assured, so simple, so clear and distinct, 
their enemies have formulated no comparable counter. 
There are as many voices as there are interests engaged, 
and each imagines peace in a different pattern. I am 
aware of at least twenty private groups in the United 
States alone engaged in studies of the past in order to 
shape a ground-plan and elevation of the future of 
peace; and I do not know how many scores of others 
may be operating elsewhere. Nor is the undertak- 
ing confined to private groups. In England, Winston 
Churchill declared in August, 1940, that the task of 
free mankind was to get on with the war, and that it 
would be futile ‘‘to embark upon elaborate speculations 
about the future shape which would be given to Eu- 
rope.’”’* In March, 1941, he repeated: 

Everyone knows what we are fighting about, but if you try to 


set forth in a catalogue what will be the exact settlement of 
affairs in a period which is unforeseeable, you will find that the 


Speech, August 20, 1940. Cf. also the honest address of March 27. 
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moment you leave the area of pious platitude you will descend 
into the arena of heated controversy, and that would militate 
against the efforts which we are making, and we could not in 
justice to our country, take suchastep..... For the time being 
the defeat of Hitler and of Hitlerism is a sufficient war aim and 
will open the door to every worthy peace aim. 


But, during the same interval, Laborite Arthur Green- 
wood, significantly minister without portfolio in the war 
cabinet, has been working at his appointed task of mak- 
ing up a catalogue of an exact settlement of affairs in an 
unforeseeable period, and of figuring out the future 
shape of peace to come. Mr. Greenwood’s party had 
outlined its party image of this future shape early in 
1940,” and a variety of statements, made by cabinet 
members as diverse as Chamberlain, Atlee, Halifax, 
Amery, Eden, Bevin, Morrison, and Churchill himself, 
have indicated a certain sentiment and trend. The ulti- 
mate logic of this trend was brought out by the Lord 
Privy Seal, Laborite Clement R. Atlee, speaking on De- 
cember 5 in Parliament on a motion that the govern- 
ment endeavor to negotiate peace. Britain’s need, the 
cabinet member declared, was not to choose peace as 
against war, but a form of peace which is based on free- 
dom and embraces the world, such a form as is already 
developing in the British Commonwealth. Rooted in 
liberty, it should give ‘‘every individual and every na- 
tion an opportunity to realize to the full his or her per- 
sonality.” Ambassador Halifax, in his recent Pilgrim’s 

2 Labour, the War, and the Peace. A Declaration of Policy by the National 
Executive of the British Labour Party. February 9, 1940. 

3 Reported in the New York Times, December 6, 1940. 
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Day address,’ made the same point in his own reluctant 
way. “Every nation,” he said, “great or small, will have 
its place and make its own contribution.”’ Later he told 
reporters that this meant a setting of civil and other 
liberties within states and of the possibility of ordered 
change in their relations without. 

Of course each of the governments in exile has its own 
image of the future shape of peace, an image in whose 
perspectives the safety and sovereignty of its own par- 
ticular state occupies the foreground. Thus the Poles 
see a new Poland with “frontiers capable of guarantee- 
ing a lasting security not only to Poland but to all Eu- 
rope.” They see this Poland organized “on Christian 
and democratic principles and on the will of the people” 
and they see it as the leader of “‘a politically solid bloc 
of Slav states extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and the Adriatic.’’s During the first World War, when 
Czechoslovakia’s Masaryk invited them to join with the 
representatives of other European minorities in framing 
a joint declaration of democracy and co-operation, they 
refused. They were absent from the meeting in Detroit 
where this declaration was adopted and published to the 
world. Perhaps they have learned something since. 

The Czechs, if Eduard Bene§ continues to be their 
spokesman, see a federalized and relatively disarmed 
Europe of free states equal in status under the law, and 
with such an economy as to defeat every drive toward 
autarchy and to encourage every tendency toward co- 


4 March 24, 1941. 
5 Cf. official statements of war and peace aims, European belligerents 
(September 17, 1939—August 31, 1940), Geneva Research Center. 
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operation. Committed to an association with the Poles 
“in defense of their common interests,’ the Czechs pur- 
pose to plan out and to organize the associative form of 
their future peace.® 

Anticipations of the future of peace among other vic- 
tims of the New Order outline analogous perspectives, 
each with its own interest in the foreground. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, Belgium, Jewish Palestine, 
all now place an intensifying emphasis on collective se- 
curity and a weakening one on national sovereignty. 
China, India, Ireland, Egypt put national sovereignty 
first. As for the Free Germans, they imagine a united 
German democratic state in a federalized Europe. Aus- 
trian spokesmen are divided between monarchist and ec- 
clesiastical interests and democratic interests; but what- 
ever form their state takes, they see it as a member of a 
federalized European society of nations. 

The imaginations of men of good will everywhere, it 
seems, both official and private, are taken up with giving 
the peace to come as specific a shape as they can define. 
Nor is the United States an exception. Not only have 
Secretary Hull and various other members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet laid down principles of peace, the Presi- 
dent himself has done so repeatedly, from the day in 
1937 when he urged quarantining aggressors to the day 
he named, as the frame of reference for peace, four free- 
doms—everywhere in the world freedom to speak and 
write, freedom to worship, freedom from want, freedom 
from fear. The State Department has today its own di- 
vision of experts whose work parallels that being di- 

6 Cf. Central European Observer, Vol. I, Nos. 13, 20. 
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rected by Arthur Greenwood in England, and as for 
voluntary undertakings of the same sort—their name is 
legion. In all domains of interest opposed to Hitler and 
Hitlerism, dedicated experts and laymen are busy piling 
up specifications of an image of the future peace and 
thus building Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘arena of heated con- 
troversy.”’ 

In the history of peacemakings this is a new phenome- 
non, which first made its appearance during the first 
World War. Up to that time, the negotiation and for- 
mulation of treaties of peace had been predominantly a 
prerogative of diplomats and soldiers. The “expert,” if 
present at all, was in the background. The effective 
thinking, as well as the ultimate decisions regarding the 
shape of peace, was the undivided work of the diplo- 
matic agent guided by experience rather than research. 
During the last war research came into the foreground, 
both as a voluntary and an official function. In one pe- 
riod no less than three competing and mutually jealous 
American agencies were inquiring into the conditions of 
lasting peace. In England a government agency under 
Lord Robert Cecil looked in a somewhat different direc- 
tion from the members of a parallel inquiry established 
by the British Labour party. Both before and during the 
peace conference interesting clashes occurred between 
the judgments of the experts and the interests or preju- 
dices of the politicians and diplomats. One such clash 
before the peace conference turned on the question of 
with whom peace should be made. For example, the 
slogan “No peace with the Kaiser” was a high moral 
maxim of undoubted propaganda value at home and of 
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revolutionary import in Germany. Against it was set 
the idea among certain experts that those who lost the 
war should be responsible for the peace, so that the re- 
sponsibility for both and for their consequences might 
be fixed where it belonged. The politicians prevailed, of 
course, and thus laid the foundation for the legend that 
German arms had not been defeated but betrayed. At 
this moment, the prospects are bright that Hitler and his 
hierarchy are to be favored with a similar gift, since on 
February 24, 1940, Neville Chamberlain declared that 
Britain never would conclude a peace with Germany’s 
present rulers. During the last peace conference the 
experts had even less influence with the diplomats and 
the politicians than before the conference. The victors 
bargained with one another. The strong among them 
forced acceptance of their program on the weak. The 
weak wheedled advantages from the strong or sulked. 
The final result, in the treaty of peace which the Ger- 
man democrats—in whose innocent laps the conse- 
quence of the imperial debacle was thrown—were finally 
directed to sign, was less a consensus of the victors than 
a compromise between the sophistries of Lloyd George, 
the obstinacies of Wilson, and the vindictive determina- 
tion of Clemenceau. Regarding essentials, the observa- 
tions and recommendations of the experts figured only 
where they served to rationalize the passions and pref- 
erences of the politicians. They counted for most on 
issues where the interests of the latter were least at 
stake—namely, on the minorities clauses and on the 
League of Nations. The latter were peculiarly American 
interests, but interests intellectual and sentimental— 
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that is, moral far more than national—and their role in 
the subsequent biography of peace has been far from a 
happy one. 


Ill 


I do not think that, in the shaping of the peace to 
come, the judgment of the experts is any more likely to 
take precedence over the will of the politicians than in 
the shaping of the peace that was. At the peace table 
power and passion will, as heretofore, consistently in- 
voke wisdom and knowledge, and as consistently dis- 
regard them. The one function of the expert will be to 
provide plausible rationalizations for the dubious pref- 
erences of the politicians. It is only as the findings of the 
experts can be canalized and set in a clear and distinct 
conception before the time of peacemaking that peace 
has a chance of being directed on a rational gradient. 
The general climate of opinion, the propaganda and 
pressure of interests, are agencies in such canalization 
which are ignored only at peril. They compound into 
the tensions of men’s will-to-believe and shape the dis- 
positions and opinions also of the opinion-makers. 
Willy-nilly, the image of the future peace, which is “‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the reality of things not 
seen,” either consciously or unconsciously both encom- 
passes and motivates warfare. Together with hatred 
toward the enemy this image enchannels the energies of 
morale, and its frustration or dissipation when fighting 
ends is the murder of morale. If those who won the last 
war lost the last peace it was because the morale of 
peace, expressed in such a slogan as ‘‘a world safe for 
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democracy,’’ was murdered by the peacetime leadership. 

Now the experts can best serve peace in connection 
with the matter of post-war morale. Their findings 
would avail peace best if shaped into a single image of 
the future of peace seen steadily and seen whole; an im- 
age constructed from their researches of the past, drawn 
realistically, with definite specifications, not too de- 
tailed, yet clear and distinct enough to arouse the faith 
and spur the will of the plain people; an image which 
can motivate a specific program not merely of war to the 
death against the enemy but impattern the organization 
of freedom as a part of the warfare. 

Such an image need be neither a pious platitude nor 
an arena of heated controversy. It could be an articula- 
tion of a religion, the gospel of a passionate faith defined 
by the methods and with the instruments of science— 
and communicated, therefore, not by means of indoc- 
trination and propaganda, but by the processes of edu- 
cation which establish an idea against the free and fair 
competition of alternatives. The morale-building and 
the morale-sustaining power of the Nazi image of peace 
have been insulated from the free competition of alter- 
natives. That image has been implanted by seven years 
of systematic indoctrination in the simple dogmas of 
the New Order. The record attests its potency as drive 
in battle. In Italy, the Fascist image was confronted by 
the no less totalitarian but opposed Romanist alterna- 
tive. Although man for man Fascists are certainly not 
less courageous and heroic than Nazis, their record in 
Spain, in Albania, and in Africa suggests that their will 
to believe, and consequently their disposition to obey 
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and to fight, are less intense. In his 1924 concordat with 
the Vatican Mussolini made a mistake which Stalin re- 
fused and which Hitler disregarded. Inasmuch as the 
exclusion of alternatives can never be forever, Mussoli- 
ni’s may still have been the wiser choice. 

Certainly, the proof of greater advantages to the plain 
people from a democratic peace than from its alterna- 
tives must be a part of the image of future democratic 
peace, if it is to hold their faith and move their wills. 
Once these are by the image heightened and illuminated, 
the response of the leaders—even, as the tale of Yugo- 
slavia attests, of opposed leaders—becomes controlled. 
The image then impatterns and guides the decisions of 
the leaders, or they fall. They dare not ignore it at the 
peace conference. 

To operate, then, with any considerable effect at the 
conference table, the expert would best establish his 
conclusion as a lasting public sentiment before the con- 
ference begins. Woodrow Wilson “missed the bus” be- 
cause he ignored this need. As the publication of the 
“Atlantic Charter” shows, even Winston Churchill came 
to see that general preparedness is as indispensable for 
waging peace as for waging war, the more so when, war 
is total war and the only kind of peace that can replace 
it has to be total peace. Of course, cynics might in- 
terpret it as using an idea of peace for the purposes of 
war. But in the nature of things it cannot be only that. 


IV 


Now peace, whether total or partial, is not a structure 
or an organization or an arrangement of institutions 
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like leagues and courts. Peace is a way of life whose in- 
definitely diversified and diversifying activities fall into 
rhythms of self-enchanneling movement of which or- 
ganizations are patterns and institutions are tools or 
functions. Neither is war the negation of peace, its an- 
tithesis or pole. War is misconceived if it be conceived 
as that which appears when peace disappears. War is 
also a way of life, a way alternative to peace, and its 
organization and institutions are molded by the same 
movements to impattern the same passions as those of 
peace. The totalitarian theologies exalt war over peace 
as a way of life: they eulogize what they call ‘‘the dy- 
namism”’ of their warlike totalitarian society and con- 
trast it with the inertia and fatness of what they call 
the Jewish-democratic-capitalist peoples. The world, 
they say, is divided into have and have-not nations, 
with the haves corrupt and moribund. They know be- 
yond any doubt that it is the destiny of the have-nots 
to destroy the haves, to take for themselves what they 
have and to keep it forever. Speaking to the peons of 
naziism at the Rhein-Metall-Borsig munitions works, 
Verfiihrer Hitler told the assembled serfs: 

All my life I have been a have-not. I count myself as one of 
their number and have fought for them. Now, again, I enter the 
fight as the representative of the have-nots. I will never recog- 
nize the claims of others to that which they have gained by force 
and robbery. In no case will I permit this claim to apply to what 
has been taken from us..... What we are reconstructing is a 
world of co-operative labor but also of co-operative duties. For 
the first time in our German history there exists a state which, in 
principle, has removed all social prejudices as regards appoint- 


ment to positions. Iam myself the best document to prove this. 
Iam not even trained in the laws. Nevertheless Iam your leader. 
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This sophistry, so gargantuan that it makes one 
laugh, indicates both the ironic truth and the tragic fal- 
lacy of this totalitarian theology. Think of this some- 
time have-not who was enabled to take that which he 
had not—to take place, power, wealth—because of the 
tolerance, the generosity, even the laxness, inherent in 
the democratic constitution of the German Republic; 
who confirmed those thefts by force and fraud, by over- 
throwing the constitution and by jailing and murdering 
all opposition; who then made his takings doubly safe 
by reducing the great multitudes of the other have-nots, 
who are the plain people of Germany, to a condition of 
de facto serfdom—without freedom of employment, of 
bargaining, of movement, of association, of conscience, 
of expression, or of petition for the redress of grievances. 
Think of this hypocrite holding those have-nots in a 
state of anxious subjection by means of a widespread 
network of hundreds of thousands of secret spies and of 
the special strong-arm men of his private party police! 
Then think of his exhibiting himself to his victims as an 
example of what is now open to any of them! 

The fact is that the totalitarian pattern consists in 
the inhibition and frustration of the dynamism of the 
many as a means to the gratification of the dynamism of 
the few. Satisfying the wants of those few have-nots, 
totalitarian institutions are designed to keep the wants 
of the multitudinous remaining have-nots forever un- 
satisfied. The race state is the Nazi party and the Nazi 
party is the glorious end, while the German people are 
only means serving that obscene end. So long as the 
party members have what they want, the have-not plain 
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people should be satisfied, for the dynamic race state 
has come into the wealth, power, and glory of their de- 
sire. Need it be stressed that the stability of this dy- 
namism as a system is a consequence of the repression 
and domination of the multitudinous have-nots by su- 
perior force? That it requires the hatred and fear of an 
enemy without to reinforce the inforced cohesion with- 
in? Its equilibrium has at no time been a self-maintain- 
ing equilibrium; it has a top but not a center, and if 
ever the pressure of the top should weaken, it cannot but 
fly apart at the base. 

Nazi foreign policy and the imperial extension of the 
Nazi New Order do no more than project this domestic 
situation. The principle involved is an old one in poli- 
tics. Thucydides put it in the mouths of the Athenians 
who were trying to coerce the Melians. ‘You know,” 
the Athenian envoys said, “‘you know as well as we do 
that right, as the world goes, is only a question between 
equals in power, while the strong do what they can and 
the weak suffer what they must.” Bethmann-Hollweg 
invoked it in his turn as justifying the German invasion 
of Belgium and Luxembourg. Like the Athenians, he 
conceded a wrong but promised it would be righted. 
The Nazis of 1941 differ from the Prussians of 1914 in 
that they concede no wrong. 

Inattention, outside of Germany, to this principle of 
parity in power as the root of rights provided Hitler 
with the opportunity to wage the present war in the 
present manner. It enabled him to accumulate his enor- 
mous preponderance of arms. It led to the initial dis- 
loyalty to the forms of collective security which alone 
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can make the power of the weak equal to that of the 
strong. It led to the series of betrayals of the agreements 
defining the League of Nations which detached one 
fearful small nation after another from its collective al- 
legiances and contracted each into that state of terror- 
ized neutrality which rendered it the easy victim of the 
aggressor. The Finns, the Greeks, and the Yugoslavs 
stand out as heroic and martyred exceptions. But they 
are none the less as much the victims of their frightened 
friends as of their frightening foes. 

Perhaps we may draw some consolation from the fact 
that the application of the principle.cost ancient Athens 
her empire and modern Germany the first World War. 
And, generally speaking, the historic record indicates 
that no organization of peace or war can be stable or long 
endure whose form depends on sheer dominance and re- 
pression, consciously intended and consciously experi- 
enced. This holds whether the organization be a state, 
an army, an economic establishment, or a church. 
Every such totalitarian hallucination involves a funda- 
mental misconception regarding the source and seat of 
a society’s dynamism, and consequently regarding the 
true ground of the society’s stability. They imagine 
that the source is in the whole and derives from the 
whole; they imagine that its seat is in the topmost part. 
Whereas, on the record, its source is in the parts and its 
seat is in the imponderable changing center of changing 
associations of the parts. The stability of the whole is a 
function of the mobility of the parts, and the pattern of 
the whole tends to achieve constancy and continuity in 
the degree that the relations of the parts to one another 
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change freely. In sucha society have-nots become haves 
and haves become have-nots with a minimum of mutual 
restraint and a maximum of mutual facilitation. Gov- 
ernment functions in every department on the analogy 
of traffic management: the purpose of all law being to 
facilitate the movement of traffic—the use of all order 
being to provide for traffic smoother and safer roadbeds. 
As compared with an authoritarian hierarchical setup, 
the dynamism of a society so governed exists at the 
highest possible tension. It lives in its individual mem- 
bers. Their unity is an emergent from their inner diver- 
sities; their order is their consensus on the rules of asso- 
ciation; the truths they believe in are emergents from 
the challenge of doubt and the checks of experiment, in 
an equal competition with alternatives. 

A society imaged according to this process would be 
what Bergson would have called ‘‘open society” and the 
image of the peace of the future, if it is to be a lasting 
peace, would be the image of an open society. Europe 
has known several instances of nations shaped to this 
image—the outstanding successful one in the Western 
Hemisphere is, of course, the United States; and on a 
terrestrial scale it is the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, including India and not excluding Ireland. By 
and large, the trend in these societies might be described 
as a trend toward material and spiritual abundance; a 
leveling upward; a trend toward an equalization in 
which the poor grow richer without the rich growing 
poorer; a trend in which the have-nots distributively 
and collectively, but first and last in terms of each, and 
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of all as the association of eaches, move toward abun- 
dance, or having. 

Now the image of peace to come would need to figure 
channels for such trends, among have-nots of all sorts 
and conditions of individuals and of associations of in- 
dividuals. It would need to safeguard—and, so far as 
possible, to guarantee—the dynamism of living men of 
flesh and bone by themselves and in their groupings. It 
would be obliged to safeguard and assure the mobility 
which body and mind require, and to which the tradi- 
tional civil liberties and rights of man give certain 
names. 

V 

Given other names, the same liberties and rights are 
the springs of war as truly, if not as obviously, as they 
are the urges of peace. An image of efficacious peace 
cannot be formed that fails to provide for warlike ac- 
tions and for the gratification which such actions bring. 
The image must carry with it, to be efficacious, a re- 
interpretation of the past as well as a place for the fu- 
ture that may embrace both modes of our behavior in 
asingle perspective. That is, the image of peace to come 
would need to call for more than a passing adjustment 
of conflict. Being a program of life, it would have tobe 
framed in a philosophy of history which the schools 
could transmit as sentiment and as idea and implant as 
habit. It would have to be a doctrine and a discipline of 
loyalty to free competitive society as the most peaceable 
society. Since the manifestations, in Soviet Russia and 
in Nazi Germany, of the power of education, it is no 
longer so easy to ignore the analogous manifestations 
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under the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Catholic coun- 
tries such as Spain, or to sneer at the alleged failure of 
education in free countries, such as the United States. 
Education is a paramount agency of both peace and 
war; the instrument most potent to set the psyche of the 
generations toward the one or toward the other. The 
Greeks, whose paideia was a doctrine and discipline of 
war, were well aware of this, and Aristotle treated of 
education as the prime force in the survival or extinction 
of a social order. ‘“That,” he declares, “‘which contrib- 
utes most to the permanence of constitutions is the 
adaptation of education to the form of government.” 
By and large, until the industrial age, history and so- 
ciety were generally conceived as shaped by war and fo 
war as a way of life. And even in the nineteenth century 
the idea that the state of peace could be the normal 
state of mankind found little nourishing soil. The nor- 
mal state was the state of war. Mussolini revealed from 
his Fascist Sinai that ‘“War is to man what motherhood 
is to woman.” According to Spengler,’ 
world history is the world tribunal; it has always justified the 
stronger, the fuller, the more self-assured life, has given it the 
right of existence, whether or not it was regarded as good. It has 
always sacrificed truth and justice to might and vitality, and 


doomed those people to death who considered truth more im- 
portant than deeds and justice more essential than might. 


As Spengler sees it, the choice before mankind is never 

peace or war; the choice is always victory or defeat. 

Pacifism, he declares, is merely the readiness of those 
1 Untergang des Abendlandes, II, 635. 
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who do renounce war to become the prey of those who 
do not renounce war. He says: 

Human history in the ages of culture is the history of political 
powers. The form of this history is war. Peace is a part of it. It 
is the prosecution of war with different means. A state is the con- 
figurational pattern [das in Form Sein] of a folk unity which it 
has taught and established for the purpose of actual and pos- 
sible war. 


To the totalitarians this is true doctrine. Intervals of 
peace are but preparation for war, and too long a peace 
interval is a menace to the warlike way of life. Each 
totalitarian sect according to its kind conceives society 
after the pattern of an army—a class, a race, or an occu- 
pational army ever going forth to war. ““The principle,” 
said Hitler, ‘“‘which in its time made the Prussian army 
the most wonderful instrument of the German people, 
must in the future become the principle of the structure 
of our whole conception of the state: authority of every 
leader downward and responsibility upward.” And the 
people of Germany have been coerced into this regimen- 
tal structure. The Nazis have made of Germany a to- 
tally servile state geared for war, responsive to the pas- 
sions of an omnipotent, omniscient, omnicompetent 
Verfiihrership, ex hypothesi not answerable, like the 
Kaiser, to God, but only to itself—that is, irresponsible. 
Between 1933 and 1939 the Nazis had invested more 
than a third of the national income in armament. The 
United States had in the same period invested 23 per 
cent and the countries of Europe proportionally little 
more. Now the Nazis are launched upon the joyous en- 
terprise of demonstrating, to the spendthrift in butter 
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and parsimonious in guns, the immemorial Spenglerian 
fact that the form of history is war, and that to renounce 
war is to give one’s self over into the hands of those who 
do not renounce it; that the alternative to war is slavery. 

The image of the peace to come would need to en- 
visage a means and a method of maintaining tue su- 
premacy of those who renounce war over those who do 
not renounce war. It would have to affirm that peace 
is the form of history and that war is a part of peace. On 
this affirmation it would have to postulate a method of 
enforcing peace. Any democratic national state, such as 
Great Britain or Switzerland or the United States; any 
democratic association of states, such as the pre-war 
Scandinavian bloc and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, supplies precedents and models. But the most 
conspicuous and the most frequently referred to is the 
United States of America. Indeed, it might be said that 
the idea of peace as the form of history and its organiza- 
tion and enforcement on a world-wide scale is a function 
of the development of the American republic, where the 
voluntary peace movement had its birth as a practical 
program of the plain people. The moral and social con- 
text of the making of America was then hardly less total- 
itarian than the moral and social challenge to the Amer- 
ican idea is today. Kings ruled by divine right, the peas- 
antry of the European continent were in a state of 
peonage; German monarchs sold their Hessians for a 
price to the would-be authoritarian king of England to 
fight against Americans. Although the English and the 
French had flouted the division of the New World be- 
tween the kings of Spain and Portugal which Pope Alex- 
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ander VI had made in his bull of May 4, 1493, the 
Spaniards had not yet ceased to claim lands and power 
based on this division. The bull had excommunicated 
those disregarding it, but after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion had debunked the bull Elizabeth of England could 
denounce the “‘donation of the Bishop of Rome” as with- 
out standing in law or right, ard she declared the seas 
free and the empty American continent open to all who 
were able to enter it. In the subsequent struggle, Iberian 
adventurers, ecclesiastical and military, planted the Eu- 
ropean totalitarian system, with its dogmatism, its hier- 
archy, its inquisition, and its slavery upon the Western 
Hemisphere; English, French, and German Protestants 
brought its opposite, especially to the central part of 
North America. Each was a way of life and thought so 
contrasted with the other that, when they came together, 
one had either peaceably to dissolve into the other or be 
reduced to the other by battle. 

This was the state of things with respect to the econo- 
my of free labor in the North and the economy of slave 
labor in the South when the American Constitution was 
adopted, an event in politics for which the only parallel 
I can.think of is the Protestant Reformation in religion. 
This was the state of things with respect to the political 
doctrine and discipline of the American republic and 
those of the continental system of the European autoc- 
racies. American statesmen were not unaware of the ir- 
reconcilable nature of the difference and of its implica- 
tion for American foreign policy. Even Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of all the Founding Fathers the one most wary of 
what he described as “entangling alliances,” recognized 
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and accepted the difference and its implication and par- 
ticipated in establishing the Monroe Doctrine to imple- 
ment them. James Monroe had practically’ grown up 
under Jefferson, and when himself president continued 
to advise with the sage of Monticello in all matters. 
When the issue arose, he consulted Jefferson.’ Jefferson 
replied from Monticello on October 24: 


The question presented by the letters you have sent me, is the 
most momentous which has ever been offered to my contempla- 
tion since that of Independence. That made us a nation, this 
sets our compass and points the course which we are to steer 
through the ocean of time opening on us. And never could we em- 
bark on it under circumstances more auspicious. Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves in the 
broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to inter- 
meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has 
a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, and peculiarly 
her own. She should therefore have a system of her own, sepa- 
rate and apart from that of Europe. While the last is laboring to 
become the domicile of despotism, our endeavor should surely be, 
to make our hemisphere that of freedom. One nation, most of all, 
could disturb us in this pursuit; she now offers to lead, aid, and 
accompany us in it. By acceding to her proposition, we detach 
her from the bands, bring her mighty weight into the scale of 
free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty. Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of anyone, 
of all on earth; and with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world. With her then, we should most sedulously cherish 
a cordial friendship; and nothing would tend more to knit our 
affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in the same 
cause. Not that I would purchase even her amity at the price of 


§ Hamilton, Writings of James Monroe, V1, 323-25; Webster, Castlereagh, 
P. 439. 
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taking part in her wars. But the war in which the present propo- 
sition might engage us, should that be its consequence, is not 
her war, but ours. Its object is to introduce and establish the 
American system, of keeping out of our land all foreign powers, 
of never permitting those of Europe to intermeddle with the 
affairs of our nations. It is to maintain our own principle, not 
to depart from it. And if, to facilitate this, we can effect a divi- 
sion in the body of the European powers, and draw over to our 
side its most powerful member, surely we should do it. But lam 
clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion, that it will prevent instead of 
provoking war. With Great Britain withdrawn from their scale 
and shifted into that of our two continents, all Europe combined 
would not undertake such a war. For how would they propose 
to get at either enemy without superior fleets? Nor is the occa- 
sion to be slighted which this proposition offers, of declaring our 
protest against the atrocious violations of the rights of nations, 
by the interference of any one in the internal affairs of another, 
so flagitiously begun by Bonaparte, and now continued by the 
equally lawless Alliance, calling itself Holy.? 


VI 


Forty years later the second Bonaparte, while the 
energies of the United States were being consumed by 
our Civil War, did succeed in imposing the European 
system on Mexico. It is not necessary to rehearse the 
story of the ill-advised Emperor Maximilian. It is nec- 
essary merely to point out that, with the establishment 
of the Third French Republic, the king of Prussia and 
emperor of Germany became the residuary legatee of 
the Bonapartes and the Holy Alliance. The dream of 
empire and the conspiracy against freedom pushed on 
with inquisitorial ruthlessness and guile through all the 
world, and with noticeable success in the South Ameri- 

9 Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, XII, 318. 
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can nations and in the United States. As a secret report 
on the strengthening of the German army dated March 
19, 1913, declared: ‘‘Neither the ridiculous clamors for 
revenge of the French jingoes, nor English gnashing of 
teeth, nor the wild gestures of the Slavs, will turn us 
from our end, which is to strengthen and spread 
Deutschtum throughout the entire world.’’*° The idea 
was to compel the world to become German. To the 
Nazis this is a weak and unworthy idea. They have im- 
proved on it. Their purpose is to keep Germanism to 
themselves, to prevent the world from becoming Ger- 
mans, but to compel it to slave for Germans. Naziism 
thus openly carries to its logical conclusion the implica-— 
tions of communism and fascism whether secular or 
clerical. Hitler’s party is the militant religious order of 
the political counter-reformation. It not only acknowl- 
edges but also affirms finally and definitively that the 
war which it is waging against democracy is a religious 
war, that peace between totalitarianism and democracy 
can never be. If either is to survive the other must 
perish. “Two worlds are in conflict,” Hitler told the 
peons of the munitions plant already referred to, ‘“‘two 
philosophies of life. One of these worlds must break 
asunder.’ The break would not be Nazidom’s. ‘We 
have no gold. German power of work is our gold, and 
with this gold I will beat every other power in the 
world.” 

In saying these things, Verfiihrer Hitler was only re- 
peating in his own way, pro domo suo, what English 

10 Yellow Book, published by the French government, December, ro14, in 
English. 
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Canning and American Jefferson and Monroe and Madi- 
son had recognized a hundred and twenty-five years 
earlier. When the Monroe Doctrine was adopted de- 
mocracy was no more completely established in the 
United States than it was in Europe. White men were 
serfs in Europe, black men were slaves in the United 
States. From the beginning, the Republic was thought 
of by many, not as a way of life, but as a political con- 
federation based on convenience and interest, to be dis- 
solved as convenience and interest required. Although 
the slave trade had been abolished in 1808, the country 
was a country half slave and half free, and its entire con- 
tinental growth had become a rivalry between the 
halves as to which should take possession of the new 
states. About the same time that the Monroe Doctrine 
defined the American stand in foreign relations, the 
problem of whether Missouri should be admitted into 
the Union as free or as a slave state sharpened the issue 
in domestic relations. Jefferson wrote of it: “This mo- 
mentous question like a fire bell in the night awakened 
and filled me with terror. I considered it at once as the 
knell of the Union.”’ But the issue was compromised. 
Latitude 36°30’ was designated as the frontier between 
freedom and slavery. And thereupon a race ensued be- 
tween slaveowners and freemen to make states of the 
territories thus bounded into states of a Union safe for 
their irreconcilable ways of life. The war with slave- 
owning Mexico, and southern adventures in slave-own- 
ing Central America and in Cuba, had not a little to do 
with the effort of the slave states to gain a preponder- 
ance in the Union, and thus render it entirely safe for 
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slavery. Kansas, like republican Spain recently, was 
made the scene for a rehearsal of the war of principles. 
Slave trade was renewed in bootleg form. The Supreme 
Court was packed with judges favorable to the slave- 
owners. The Dred Scott decision which it enunciated, 
far from settling anything, only aggravated the issue. 
To Abraham Lincoln the issue’s implications for domestic 
policy became as clear as its implication for foreign policy 
had been for Jefferson. In 1858, campaigning for the 
senatorship of Illinois against Stephan A. Douglas, Lin- 
coln declared: 

Under the operation of policy to end slavery agitation, that 
agitation has not only not ceased but has constantly augmented. 
In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis has been reached and 
passed. “‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’’ I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the house to fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents 
of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South. 


In his reply, Douglas accused Lincoln of flying in the 
face of the facts and charged him with being a war- 
monger. The Republic, the candidate pointed out, actu- 
ally was a nation half slave and half free. To this Lin- 
coln retorted: True, the United States was such a na- 
tion. But only because, in the eighty-two years of the 
national existence, until the Nebraska Bill, ‘‘the public 
mind did rest all the time in the belief that slavery was 
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in the course of ultimate extinction. .... I have always 
hated slavery... .’. I always believed that everybody 
was against it.”’ So Lincoln thought until the Nebraska 
Bill. Lincoln held that it was the genius of the American — 
way of life to dissolve slavery; that slavery’s dissolution 
had been initiated in the Constitution, which forbade 
slaveholding in new territory and terminated the slave 
trade in twenty years. Lincoln held that Americanism 
meant the guarantee of equal liberty for different 
people, and that slavery was irreconcilable with Ameri- 
canism. He said: 

I should like to know, taking the Declaration of Independence 
which declares that all men are equal upon principle, and making 
exceptions to it—where will it stop? If one man says it does not 
mean a Negro why not another say it does not mean some other 
man?.... If we cannot give freedom to every creature, let us do 
nothing that will impose slavery on any other creature. 


To Lincoln, and to those who thought with him, the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 
the articles of a religion and the sacraments of a way of 
life. The Union was not the convenience of a contract 
but the commitment of a faith. “The Union,” Lincoln 
as president told the Congress on July 4, 1861, after the 
seceding South had launched the Civil War, “gave each 
of them [the seceding states] whatever independence or 
liberty it has; the Union is older than any of the States, 
and in fact created them as States.” In the language of 
the League of Nations world of 1920-40, this means 
that the Union was the principle of collective security 
which guaranteed the sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity of the states entering it. For any to abandon this 
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security was to imperil both its territory and sovereign- 
ty; not to enforce it for each was to imperil both for all 
the member states. The member states of the League 
of Nations now know this to their cost. It took the Civil 
War to establish the principle of collective security here 
in North America and to vindicate equal liberty for the 
citizens of states as unequal as Texas and Rhode Island, 
New York and Georgia. Lincoln bitterly regretted the 
war, but he fought it. He said “the ugly point is the 
necessity of keeping the government together by force, 
as ours should be a government of fraternity.”’ But the 
ugly point was not of his choosing. The aggression was 
the South’s. Men’s wills had been set irreconcilably; 
only violence could resolve the issue between them. So 
the Union was preserved and black slavery was abol- 
ished—about the same time that white serfdom was 
abolished by ukase in Russia. The Constitution was 
amended to safeguard in law the liberty which had to be 
thus vindicated by war. 


Vil 


The warlike emotions which, among the more repre- 
sentative champions of the American faith, had found 
their cause and their catharsis so conspicuously in abo- 
litionism and in the idea of union, now had to seek other 
causes and other channels—causes and channels such as 
the winning of the West, with its Indian wars and its 
struggles of cattlemen against homesteaders; such as the 
commercial and industrial warfare over the exploitation 
of the nation’s resources, and the still continuing war- 
fare of employee with employer for the right to organize, 
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for collective bargaining, for union standards and con- 
ditions. Speaking thirty years after the conclusion of 
our Civil War on “The Soldier’s Faith,’ Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes testified to the paramount importance 
of the combative emotion. Those who had experienced 
war, Mr. Holmes said, know “that man has in him that 
unspeakable somewhat which makes him capable of mir- 
acle, able to lift himself by the might of his own soul, 
unaided, able to face annihilation for a blind belief.” 
Emerson, a half-century earlier, had expressed the same 
thing in another way: 
Though love repine and reason chafe 
There came a voice without reply 


’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 


It is because of some such quality in our natures, 
Holmes held, that ‘‘the ideals of the past for men have 
been drawn from war as those of women have been 
drawn from motherhood.” No doubt the oracles of the 
Fascist hierarchy can prove that he was plagiarizing 
from Mussolini. Anyhow, it had come to Holmes, out of 
the ultimate depths of warlike experience, that the faith 
which enables men to endure war is the initiation of 
everything else worth while in their lives. He said, fur- 
ther: ‘For high and dangerous action teaches us to be- 
lieve as right beyond dispute things for which our doubt- 
ing minds are slow to find words of proof. Out of heroism 
grows faith in the worth of heroism. The proof comes 
later and may never come.’’ He therefore warned a gen- 
eration grown too pacifist against belittling of the war 
emotion. “The aspirations of the world are those of 
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commerce. Moralists and philosophers, following its 
lead, declare that war is wicked, foolish, and soon to 
disappear.’”’ Against those false prophets the Justice 
urged that ‘‘the struggle for life is the order of the world 
at which it is vain to repine,” that those who “have 
shared the incommunicable experience have felt and still 
feel the passion of life at its top.”” Three years later the 
people of the United States fought the Spanish War to 
make Cuba safe for democracy, and this war served 
only to intensify the pacifist agitation, which became in- 
ternational and developed a powerful organizational in- 
terest. Within a decade William James found it neces- 
sary to warn peaceseekers against ignoring the com- 
bative emotions and urged upon them to seek ‘‘moral 
equivalents for war.” That the waging of peace might 
itself be a cause worth fighting for he did not suggest, 
and, though the pacifists were quarrelsome enough, 
neither did it occur to them. Peace remains in their 
imagination rather a collection of political arrangements 
than a way of liberating and ordering the struggle for 
life. 

Nor, certainly, did the plain people of Europe find, 
during the same period, the pacifist image of peace 
worth fighting for. Their struggle continued consistent- 
ly to be a struggle for personal and group liberty. Their 
struggle was a push toward democracy against the rule 
of military, political, cultural, religious, and economic 
authoritarianism, and the record of the Europe of the 
.nineteenth century is the record of the advance of de- 
mocracy—often by the violent overthrow of its foes, 
more generally by the deliquescence of autocratic struc- 
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tures toward the mobility and diversification of free so- 
ciety. 

The war to make the world safe for democracy which 
later followed, developed, so far as the plain people were 
concerned, truly as what its rationalizers claimed it to 
be. The image of peace drawn in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, botched admittedly, was nevertheless as fact and 
as intention the image of a freer society than that of 
1914. Unfortunately, however, the image, which could 
and should have become a formulation of the fighting 
faith of the plain people everywhere, was kept secondary 
to local interests in domestic affairs and a tool of the 
resumption of power politics in foreign relations. The 
League of Nations was treated as a concession to a 
transatlantic illusionist that could be, and was, used as 
an instrument of power politics. On essential issues— 
that is, on fighting issues—the League received neither 
good will nor good faith; it was not desired as the moral 
equivalent for war that the American illusionists hoped 
it might become. 

The consequences were inestimable. Everywhere in- 
tellectuals, among them many of the experts who had 
been employed to construct the image of peace, began 
debunking both the faith of the war and the purposes of 
the peace. Cynicism as to motives, a sense of futility as 
to results, became the order of the day. Everywhere the 
former forces of democracy suffered a failure of nerve, 
which expressed itself either in a flight into the com- 
munist illusion or in the form of pacifist declarations 
and vows never under any circumstances to fight in a 
war. Peace, to these dispirited ones, now ceased to be 
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something worth fighting to establish and to enforce. 
Their emotion was negative, not affirmative. They were 
war-resisters; not peace-imposers—war was something 
under all circumstances to refuse and shut out. With 
little change Ghandi could be its symbolic concretion, 
its avatar of salvation, and Wilson correspondingly its 
synthesis of all the evils. So strong and so widespread 
was this emotion that it inhibited governments and in- 
fluenced policy with respect to armaments. Chamber- 
lainism and Munich were in no small degree functions 
of this negativist pacifism, of an image of peace “‘in our 
time” as merely the absence of war. 


VIII 


We are now called upon to meet the tragic conse- 
quences of this negativism of feeling and will. It is need- 
less to tell again how, everywhere, the treacherous and 
unprovoked war levied by totalitarian aggression 
against decent mankind is a world-wide civil war, which 
pits brother against brother and son against father. The 
aggression is against the entire world. ‘‘Before autumn,” 
Darré had told his unspeakable audience of Nazi hier- 
archs in May, 1939, ‘‘we shall be absolute masters of 
two continents”; and their conspiracy against the Amer- 
icas, against Asia, is now no longer news. The issues of 
this civil war are both the issues that had led to the 
Monroe Doctrine and the issues that had culminated in 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments 
to the American Constitution. They are those issues 
now fused and made one. 

And even as they are the issues confronting Jefferson 
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and confronting Lincoln now become one, so the peace 
which would be their resolution calls for the unification 
of two programs of the two statesmen. The totalitarian 
powers have made it abundantly clear that they are not 
willing to live and let live—that they mean to impose 
their system upon the entire world. The American un- 
derstanding with Great Britain is thus but the inevit- 
able implementation of the Monroe Doctrine as Jeffer- 
son envisaged this implementation: “.... the war in 
which the present proposition might engage us, should 
that be its consequence, is not hers but ours..... It is 
to maintain our principle, not to depart from it.” The 
American readiness to aid any power resisting the to- 
talitarian aggressor is but the implementation of Lin- 
coln’s perception that the nation cannot exist half slave 
and half free, necessarily extended to the world—nec- 
essarily extended because, under the conditions of mod- 
ern transport and communication, the farthest regions 
of the earth are closer to one another than were the re- 
mote regions of the United States in Lincoln’s day. The 
issue is the issue of the real have-nots of the world, of the 
needy multitudes in Germany and Italy and Spain and 
Japan, as everywhere, who stand like the enslaved Ne- 
groes whom Lincoln emancipated, against the fake 
have-nots, who are such because they envy that which 
another has, and instead of earning it by labor make a 
religion of taking it by robbery and murder. 

Now the image of the peace which is to resolve this 
issue as a fighting faith for all the peoples must be an 
image which fuses freedom and organization into a 
world-wide way of life. Its gradient, as Daniel Webster 
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told Senator Hayne of North Carolina when the latter 
argued for nullification, must be, “Liberty and Union, 
one and inseparable, now and forever.” It would be such 
an image as guided Lincoln in his policy toward slavery, 
in his management of war, in his conception of recon- 
struction. It is not as new in the history of human as- 
piration as we think. Its essentials have been a part of 
the tradition of free culture since the fourteenth century, 
when Marsilio of Padua expounded them in the Defensor 
pacis with which he retorted to the totalitarian preten- 
sions of Avignon popes. From Marsilio’s day to our own 
these essentials have been employed again and again 
according to time, place, and circumstance in drawing 
an image of lasting peace as an organization of liberty 
But in no age since Marsilio’s, save the brief interlude 
1918-20, has any of these images come near being the 
deposit of a fighting faith for the peoples of the earth. 
Doubtful as we may be that whatever image we may 
shape today will have any better luck than its predeces- 
sors, the need and the duty are ineluctable to endeavor 
now to set it before mankind as the momentous op- 
tion on which their will-to-believe can stake its life, its 
fortune, and its sacred honor, stake them with a will 
which can verify in this world-wide civil war the words 
that Emerson wrote before the American Civil War. 


Tn an age of fops and toys 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom’s fight— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
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And quit proud homes and youthful dames, 
For famine, toil, and fray? 

Yet on the nimble air benign 

Speed nimbler messages, 

That waft the breath of grace divine 

To hearts in sloth and ease. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low “‘Thou must” 
The youth replies, ‘I can.” 
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